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U.S. Success at Caracas 


The Tenth (Inter-American Conference in Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, went off without fireworks. 
The Guatemalan foreign minister, Guillermo 
Toriello, came nearest to exploding a loud 
blast on March 10, when he pitched into the 
United States for intervening in Guatemalan 
affairs by introducing a resolution against 
“international communism.” There were two 
cheers for Dr. Toriello from his Latin Ameri- 
can colleagues, for they all love to hear “Tio 
Sam” blasted, but when it came down to the 
serious business of voting, almost all of them 
sided with the United States. 

The Inter-American Conference is the su 
preme body of the Organization of American 
States (OAS), as the one-time Pan American 
Union is now called, and meets about every 
five years. The conjuncture of events leading 
up to Caracas was, on the whole, bad. Latin 
American countries depend heavily on exports 
of raw materials like oil, copper, tin, coffee 
and sugar, and except for coffee, prices have 
declined. The “population explosion” in Latin 
America (which has the fastest growing rate 
in the world), inflation, unemployment, ex 
tremes of wealth and mass poverty, the pres- 


sure for social reforms, the increasing political 
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consciousness, the growth of popular demo- 
cratic forces despite the prevalence of military 
dictatorships—all these things have created 
dangerous tensions in many countries. 

The major expression of this discontent, 
speaking hemispherically, is nationalism—a 
fanatical, xenophobic, irrational form of na- 
tionalism that received its most dramatic ex- 
pression in the insane burst of shooting which 
took place in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives just as the Caracas conference had 
opened. Behind this nationalism, and making 
highly effective use of it, is the force of “inter- 
national communism.” Since Guatemala is the 
one country in Latin America where the Com- 
munists have great influence—without, inci- 
dentally, having control—that little Centrai 
American country became a storm point that 
could have divided the conference danger- 
ously or lined up most of the hemisphere 
against the United States. 

The State Department originally introduced 
an item on the agenda aimed at “international 
communism.” This meant that we had to 
carry the ball against a formidable opposing 
team. At the same time, if there was to be any 


progress in the economic field, we had to set 




















the pace. There is much room for 
argument here about the things that 
Latin American countries could do 
to improve the climate for trade and 
finance, and still another argument 
about the unreasonableness of many 
of the complaints and demands di- 
rected at the United States. But one 
can grant that we dominate the inter- 
American system,economically speak- 
ing, and that what we do or do not 
do makes all the difference. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower, in the re- 
port he made to his brother, the Presi- 
dent, after a trip to South America 
last summer, stressed the need for sta- 
bility in our trade and tariff policies, 
for support of raw-material prices by 
stockpiling, for avoidance of higher 
tariffs or lower import quotas, for the 
encouragement of private investment 
and of loans from the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank. The Ran- 
dall Commission’s report also urged 
a program in which the United States 
would avoid protectionism and keep 
in mind that we had to buy from 
abroad in order to sell. 


Waiting for Economic 
Policies 


Unfortunately, there had not been 
time for the Administration to dis- 
cuss and formulate the economic poli- 
cies that had been recommended. 
While waiting for President Eisen- 
hower to send a message to Congress 
on trade and tariff policies, the Unit- 
ed States delegation at Caracas could 
not even commit the White House, 
let alone Congress, to any concessions 
of an economic or financial nature. 

To complicate the general atmos- 
phere, Costa Rica, in a dramatic but 


futile gesture, refused at the last min- 
ute to attend the conference as a pro- 
test against the totalitarian nature of 
the Pérez Jiménez regime in Vene- 
zuela where the meeting had to be 
held. This meant that one of the few 
really democratic countries in Latin 
America and one of the most re- 
spected liberal voices in the hemi- 
sphere—that of President José Figue- 
res—would not be heard. 


Decision on Communism 


The situation, therefore, as the con- 
ference opened on March | was a 
little like the atmosphere in Berlin 
when the four foreign ministers met 
there in February. The most impor- 
tant result that could have come out 
of that conference was the continued 
unity of the Western democracies— 
and that was safeguarded. In the 
same way, it has been obvious from 
the beginning that the fundamental 
objective in Caracas was to maintain 
the integrity, unity and democratic 
principles of the Organization of 
American States. This is now assured, 
barring some extraordinary develop- 
ment. The crucial two weeks at the 
beginning were brilliantly handled 
by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and his delegation, and the con- 
ference got safely past its two great 
pitfalls—communism and trade. 

In fact, the Communist issue was 
a triumph for the United States and 
for democracy in the hemisphere. Be- 
fore the conference the idea had been 
to work out a formula that clearly 
condemned communism in Guate- 
mala, but this could not be done. It 
was always obvious that any move by 


the United States against a single 


country would be construed as an in- 
tervention in that country’s internal 
affairs. This is the most sensitive of 
all issues in Latin America in these 
nationalistic days. Foreign Minister 
Toriello of Guatemala won much 
sympathy when he accused the Unit- 
ed States of intervention. 

Secretary Dulles had to get off that 
hook, and he did so with great skill 
but at the expense of exonerating 
Guatemala from the charge of being 
Communist. The resolution “against 
International Communist Interven 
tion” in the American republics had 
to be general in nature. It was, first, 
a warning that communism is “‘a spe 
cial and immediate threat to the na 
tional institutions and the peace and 
security of the American states.” Sec- 
ondly, it called for the disclosure and 
exchange of information on Commu 
nists and their activities. 

The Secretary won out by persuad 
ing the conference that the United 
States is not interfering in any coun 
try’s internal affairs and by a mas 
terly analysis of the nature and mean 
ing of “international communism.” 
The final vote on the resolution was 
overwhelmingly favorable, with only 
Guatemala casting a dissenting vote. 
Mexico and Argentina abstained. 

On the economic side it was not 
possible to achieve anything very 
positive, but the North American 
delegation did the next best thing by 
showing a willingness to listen, to 
sympathize and to negotiate. Secre 
tary Dulles promised that the United 
States would make an earnest effort 
to achieve “good economic relations” 
and “to give to trade the dependa 


(Continued on page 8 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


AY H-Bomb Impact on World Affairs 








It may be trite to say this, but it is 
nonetheless true that we are now in 
the hydrogen bomb age—blown there 
by a series of blasts that overwhelm 
the imagination. What this means, or 
may do, to our diplomacy, our strate- 
gy, our politics, our society, is as yet 
dificult to assess and perhaps cur- 
rently beyond the scope of the human 
mind. But one thing is sure: We can- 
not afford the luxury of doing noth- 
a matter of life and 


ing, for this is 


death, ot existence or extinction. 


The first effect of the H-bomb has 
been to confuse the future and ob- 
scure the picture of things to come. 
\t the Pentagon the top question is 
what the H-bomb has done to war. 
Some there say it has made global 
war impossible, that with each side 
able to annihilate the other overnight 
there is no advantage in starting a 
conflict. Or to put it another way, 
they say it makes sure that all our 
future wars will be small ones. Cer 
tainly the H-bomb has no place, no 
use, no value, in a struggle like that 
of Indochina where there are a num- 
ber of fronts and an H-bomb would 
friends as foes, 


wipe out as many 


where there is no concentration of 


forces worthy of an H-bomb, and 
where there are no industrial or pro 
duction centers large enough for 


H-bomb punishment. 


It is also argued that the H-bomb 
has wiped out the “new look” in 
military policy, so recently publicized 
by the Administration. For the new 
look was premised on the prospect 
of instant massive retaliation against 
aggression, presumably with atomic 
weapons. But if massive retaliation 
ruled out because it 


is to be now 


means total destruction not only of 


the enemy but oneself, then 
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more 


conventional weapons and armies 
and tactics would seem to have come 


back 


smaller army, a larger one would 


into fashion. Rather than a 
seem to be in order if the new look, 
like 


H-bomb explosion occurred, should 


the Pacific island where the 
turn out to be a casualty of the blast. 
These are but some of the thoughts 
that are rushing through the minds 
of the top brass in Washington as 
they study war under the mushroom 


ing shadow of the H-bomb. 


More Collective Security — 
or None? 


Meanwhile, the State Department 
is wondering what the H-bomb has 
done to America’s alliances and the 
collective security systems so pains- 
takingly erected throughout the 
world. That the bomb has shaken 
these systems as an earthquake un- 
settles mountains is obvious. Some 
erudite people are arguing that it has 
knocked them into past history—that 
the H-bomb has made collective se 
curity obsolete and put an impossi- 
ble premium on military friendships. 
In the future, it is argued, the rush 
will be away from the polar pull of 
the two great political centers—Unit 
ed States and U.S.S.R.—rather than 
Small, 


H-bombless countries will fight to 


toward them. weak and 
stay out of, rather than get into, one 


or the other international camp- 
now that association seems to invite 


death rather than to provide security. 


gut others, equally erudite, argue 
that alliances are more than ever im- 
perative for survival today; that with 
H-bomb neutralizing H-bomb, there 
is a greater need for collective alli- 
ances against aggression, the threat of 


aggression, or the prospect ot war ol 


any kind. If the H-bomb has quad- 
rupled the danger of destruction and 
the prospect of annihilation, so this 
argument runs, it has also stepped up 
by a similar ratio the need for the 
free world to unite and consolidate 
its strength. The choice, it is said, is 
either total integration of the free 
nations or their piecemeal disintegra- 
tion after one H-blast. 

One thing the H-bomb has done 
is to revive in Washington talk of 
some workable emergency machinery 
that could keep the Federal govern- 
ment functioning if the capital were 
to be wiped out by an H-bomb. For 
an H-blast on Washington would 
unquestionably kill most if not all of 
the executive, legislative and judicial 
personnel that constitute the Federal 
government. The most provocative 
proposal to date is that Congress pro- 
vide for its own extinction as well as 
that of the White House staff and 
Supreme Court members by decree- 
ing that in such a case emergency 
powers be vested in the state gover- 
nors to carry on Federal duties until 
order had been restored and new 
elections were possible. 

As for the H-blast effect on the 
country’s social order, on the indus- 
trial pattern of factory dispersal, on 
civilian defense programs and na- 
tional living habits, only time can 
provide the answer. It is much too 
early, so soon after the opening of 
the H-bomb era, to find answers for 
the myriad questions the bomb has 
raised. But there is some evidence 
that the right questions are being 
asked in Washington—by officials, by 
the press, by Congress, by the public. 

That, of course, is not enough; but 
it is a beginning. 

Neat STANFORD 














In Indochina, as well as earlier in 
Europe, the United States has sought 
to shock our allies into action by 
holding out the threat of war with 
Communist China and 
reappraisal” 


“agonizing 
of European affairs as 
the alternatives to a united front 
against Moscow and Peiping. Follow- 
ing a flying trip to London and Paris 
April 12-14, Mr. Dulles apparently 
abandoned his proposal for a warn- 
ing to Communist China before the 
in return for 
promises by Britain and France that 
they would consider plans for a col- 


Geneva conference 


lective security pact for Southeast 
Asia and the “Western Pacific mod- 
eled on NATO. 

Some Congressmen, notably Sena- 
tor William F., Knowland, Republi- 
can of California, have welcomed the 
showdown on Indochina as a decisive 
test of collective security. If our allies 
the United States 
“when the chips are down,” it is said, 


do not support 


this country will have no choice but 
to pull out of the United Nations and 
other cooperative efforts, and reor- 
ganize its policy on a “go it alone” 
basis. 

Before this drastic readjustment 
takes place, it might be well to re- 
think the meaning of collective se- 
curity. By definition, collective securi- 
ty presupposes that decisions, particu- 
larly life-and-death decisions about 
war in the hydrogen era, will be 
arrived at through consultations in 
which all nations concerned, no mat- 
ter how small and weak, have an op- 
portunity to participate. 

In the case of Indochina it is en- 
tirely possible that the “united ac- 
tion” for which Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles called in his Over- 
seas Press Club address of March 29 
could be achieved. But effective unit- 
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i& Shock-Treatment Diplomacy in Indochina 











ed action, as distinguished from pa- 
per pledges, can develop only if the 
interests of all concerned—not mere- 
ly the United States or France—are 
taken into consideration. Among 
those who are most immediately con- 
cerned, and whose interests have so 
far been kept in the backgreund, are 
the Vietnamese people and some of 
Indochina’s non-Communist neigh- 
bors in Asia. 


Issue of Colonialism 


Senator John F. Kennedy, Demo- 
crat of Massachusetts, who on April 
6 precipitated a Senate debate on 
Indochina, expressed the thoughts of 
many Americans when he said that 
so long as the French withhold the 
grant of independence from the peo- 
ple of Indochina, no amount of mili- 
tary intervention by the United States 
can win the war against the rebel 
Vietminh forces. Washington officials 
have long been aware of this, but 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Administrations, while urging inde- 
pendence behind the scenes, have 
avoided public discussion of the issue 
on the ground that it might jeopard- 
ize our cooperation with the French 
in Europe and North Africa. It is 
right and proper for the United States 
to respect the feelings and interests 
of France. But many French leaders, 
notably former President Vincent Au- 
riol, a Socialist, and Pierre Mendés- 
France, an Independent, have urged 
independence for Vietnam and nego- 
tiations for a truce. 

If the State Department could be 
encouraged to see that this country’s 
traditional anticolonial policy is still 
the best policy in Asia, 
lems that now seem insoluble might 


many prob- 


yield to treatment without resort to 
diplomacy by shock. First, we would 


begin to recognize the futility of call- 
ing on democratic nations to defend 
the free world in a country which is 
not free. The British in World War 
II failed to persuade an unfree India 
to join enthusiastically in the strug- 
gle against totalitarianism, although 
they had troops on Indian soil. Their 
experience could be of value today to 
the United States and France. Sec- 
ond, the French, who are now psy- 
chologically confused by a struggle 
in which they suffer grave losses of 
young officers without any hope of 
ultimate victory for France, would be 
able to look forward to a time, once 


the war is over, when they could 
withdraw with dignity and even with 
the kind of mutual respect that the 
British now enjoy in the case of In 
dia. Third, independence for Viet 
nam would make it possible for the 
United States to enlist the coopera 
tion of India and Indonesia, which 
oppose communism but contend that 
in Southeast Asia the best safeguard 
against communism is national inde- 
pendence. And finally, and most im 
portant for the long haul, even a 
zero-hour dissociation of France from 
colonialism in Asia could do far more 
than hydrogen bombs to weaken the 
anticolonial propaganda of Moscow 
and Peiping which has proved so 
valuable to Ho Chi Minh. 
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Correction 

In the Foreicn Poticy BuLvetin 
of April 15 Morris S. Rosenthal was 
described as president of the United 
States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Rosen- 
thal is a trustee of the Council. The 
chairman of the Council, which has 
no president, is Warren Lee Pierson, 


chairman of Trans World Airlines. 
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The Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, commonly known as 
the Randall Commission, was estab- 
lished by act of Congress upon the 
recommendation of the President to 
formulate a policy guide for dealing 
with the economic aspects of Ameri 
can international relationships. Its 
importance is indicated by the fact 
that the Administration has post 
poned as many decisions as possible 
in this field pending the report. The 
inclusion of ten Congressmen among 
its seventeen members was intended 
to assure that the ultimate result 
would be likely to receive sympa 


thetic treatment by Congress. 


It was hoped that by bringing to 
gether 17 individuals with widely 
different points of view and by ex- 
posing them to a staff of experts and 
to each other a common program 
would emerge. Undoubtedly many 
the did 


gain added understanding in the 


members of Commission 
process. The views presented by the 
minority, however, make it clear that 
the fundamental disagreements about 
international economic policy which 
have been apparent in one form or 
another since the founding of the 
republic resisted all efforts to elimi 


nate them. 


To be sure, the majority has chart- 
eda proposed course with respect to 
many of the current problems. The 
report, however, is particularly sig 
nificant because of the number of 
expressed dissents to the particular 
course selected by the majority. There 
was disagreement as to the place 
from which various members started 
and also as to the goal they wished 


to reach. Even individual members 


who apparently started and ended 
together elected to take certain de- 
tours when the road seemed to them 


particularly rough. 


The majority defines the report as 
“primarily concerned with the steps 
which this country can take toward 
solving the world’s dollar problem, 
steps that will be consistent with our 
own political, economic and security 
interests.” It notes the gains made in 
reducing the postwar dollar deficit 
during the first two years of the 
Marshall plan, the setback in 1951 
and the marked improvement in the 
past two years. “For the first time 
since the war our foreign trade, ex- 
clusive of military exports, has come 
into balance; and foreign gold and 
dollar reserves have increased at a 
rate that is currently running at well 
over $2 billion per year.” While rec- 
ognizing the impressive record of 
improvement, however, the report 
concludes that much remains to be 
accomplished “before a dependable 
and durable solution of the dollar 


problem can be achieved.” 


Disturbing Factors 


The Commission was disturbed by 
the extent to which the current im- 
provement depends on favorable 
terms of trade for Western Europe— 
that is, low import prices relative to 
export prices—and on the recent high 
level of American imports resulting 
from the high level of our national 
product. Moreover, the report points 
out the illusory character of the pres- 
ent balance (apart from military ex- 
ports). This balance is due to the 
direct restriction by other countries 


of dollar imports, which “in a free 


by Willard L. Thorp 


Dr. Thorp, professor of economics at Amherst College and 
director of the Merrill Center for Economics, was Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs in the United States De- 
partment of State from 1945 to 1952. He was twice on the 
delegation to the United Nations General Assembly and 
served as United States representative on the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council from 1947 to 1950. 


market with convertible currencies 
could substantially exceed the pres- 
ent restricted demand,” and to the 
“extraordinary” dollar expenditures 
still being made by the United States 
in other countries. The disburse- 
ments by our military and civilian es- 
tablishments abroad, and those made 
in the form of offshore procurement, 
stockpiling and economic aid were 
running at the end of 1953 at the 
rate of about $5 billion a year. Using 
the accumulation of reserves as an off- 
set, the report points out that there is 
a concealed dollar gap of $2 billion 
to $3 billion annually plus whatever 
demand is pent up behind the restric- 
tions. This deficit might be further 
increased if there were a change in 
the economic situation such as a 
recession here or a deterioration in 


Western Europe’s terms of trade. 


What Are the Remedies? 


What then are the solutions pro- 
posed by the Commission? So far as 
foreign economic aid is concerned, it 
would terminate aid on a grant basis 
as soon as possible and would not 
permit offshore procurement as a 
form of general aid. However, it 
would permit loans “where substan- 
tial economic aid is necessary in the 
interest of the United States.” Tech- 
nical assistance is viewed more favor- 
ably, perhaps because it “need not 
and should not become a ‘big money’ 
program.” 


As to investment, attention is fo- 
cused largely on private investment. 
The work of the International Bank 
and the Export-Import Bank is en- 
dorsed, but the Export-Import Bank 
is cautioned that it “should not use 








its own funds for loans which do not 
meet reasonable standards of bank- 
ability.” Private foreign investment 
is to be encouraged by diplomatic 
support, additional treaties, certain 
changes in the tax laws, and further 
experimentation in connection with 
government guarantees. The section 
ends with a comment as to the prob- 
lems which would be created by any 
sharp decline in the total flow of in- 
vestment abroad, a hazard not noted 
in the original list of uncertainties. 

Clearly, the recommendations in 
the field of aid and investment hold 
little promise for solving “the dollar 
problem” as defined, and one there- 
fore turns to the heart of the report, 
the recommendations on trade and 
tariff policy. Here a number of pro- 
posals are made. 

The “Buy American” act receives 
short shrift, and tariff clarification 
and administration are encouraged. 
The Commission recommends that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act be extended for not less than 
three years. The President should be 
authorized to reduce existing tariff 
rates by not more than 5 percent of 
current rates in each of the first three 
years. If not used in any year, that 
authority would lapse. Moreover, 
what authority remains from previ- 
ous legislation (some of which has 
been husbanded for possible negotia- 
tion with Japan) would be wiped 
out. The President should be author- 
ized to reduce tariffs by not more 
than 50 percent on products which 
are not being imported or are being 
imported in negligible volume. He 
should be authorized to bring al! 
tariffs down to a maximum of 50 per- 
cent ad valorem. All this should be 
done in accordance with the “peril 
point” procedure, and the “escape 
clause” should be applicable. How- 
ever, as the test for these two protec- 
tive provisions, the President should 
be authorized to disregard the find- 
ings of the Tariff Commission wher- 


ever he finds that “the national inter- 
est of the United States requires it.” 


Tariff Proposals 


The authority given to lower tar- 
iffs would appear to have some rela- 
tionship to the New Proposal for the 
Reduction of Customs Tariffs formu- 
lated by the signatories to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
at Geneva in January 1954. This pro- 
posal is for an agreement to make 
reciprocal proportional reductions 
over five years, with each country 
selecting the items whose reduction 
in tariff rate would bring about the 
required percentage of reduction in 
the average of its tariff level. The 
report tries to de-emphasize the de- 
gree to which the answer to the prob- 
lem lies in the trade barrier field, 
pointing its finger at the many other 
rigidities in this country and abroad 
which make the processes of adjust- 
ment difficult. 

No estimate is given as to the de- 
gree to which the Commission be- 
lieved that its program would in- 
crease the volume of imports. Since 
Howard Piquet of the Library of 
Congress Reference Staff estimated 
that a complete suspension of tariffs 
might increase imports by between 
$845 million and $1.8 billion, and 
the Bell report of 1953, with a con- 
siderably more drastic program than 
that of the Randall Commission, esti- 
mated the increase not to exceed $1 
billion after three years, any estimate 
of the anticipated effects of the pro- 
posed new program would have to be 
still lower. The elements in the pro- 
gram proposed by the Randall Com- 
mission in the fields of aid and trade 
hardly add up to an effective answer 
to the problem as originally stated. 

Many specific dissents are scattered 
through these various sections. In 
some cases consistent patterns of dis- 
sent emerge. At the one extreme is 
the position of David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steel Work- 


ers of America, who feels that the 
United States should take a stronger 
and more positive position of leader 
ship in the world. He defines Ameri- 
can self-interest as “involving both 
the military security and economic 
prosperity of all the nations of the 
free world.” At the other extreme are 
Representatives Reed and Simpson, 
who feel that the problem to which 
the Commission should have ad- 
dressed itself is how to keep the 
American economy strong and that 
this is not done by increasing com 
petitive imports. Rather, they urge a 
return to the international gold stand 
ard and the development of more 
stable political and economic condi 
tions in other countries. With par 
ticular reference to the tariff propos 
als, Senator Eugene D. Millikin, in 
his dissent, relies heavily on the ab 
sence of facts on which to determine 
the appropriateness of the recom 


mendations. 


Currencies and Commodities 


The Commission also considered 
the problem of restrictions on the 
exchange of currencies. It holds that 
the responsibility for achieving con- 
vertibility rests on the countries 
concerned but feels that its various 
recommendations would help; notes 
that there would be no advantage 
in achieving formal conversion if it 
were maintained through trade re 
strictions; and favors gradual but 
positive progress on both the trade 
and monetary fronts. It suggests that 
the needed reserves could be found 
through a much more active utiliza 
tion of the International Monetary 
Fund holdings and that the Federal 
Reserve System might explore with 
foreign central banks the possibility 
of assuring them financial aid. 

= number of other subjects are 
considered in the report. With re 
spect to commodity policy, the report 
is concerned with the decline of farm 


exports and the difficulties which in- 
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flexible price support programs create 
for foreign economic policies and 
urges the development of a foreign 
and domestic agricultural policy of a 
character which will expand foreign 
markets for farmers. The report ana- 
iyzes the problem of the instability 
of raw material prices but goes on 
record against the use of commodity 
agreements or buffer stock programs. 
It considers the degree of United 
States dependence on imported ma- 
terials but concludes that this prob 
lem should be dealt with through the 
encouragement ol private investment 


and a favorable tariff policy. The dis- 


sents here are numerous, tending to 


say either that domestic considera 
tions should dominate (agriculture ) 
or that government should stay away 
from the problem (raw-material price 
stabilization. ) 

With respect to East-West trade, 
the present policy seems to be ap 
proved but with the recommendation 
that the United States acquiesce in 
more trading of peaceful goods be 
tween Western Europe and the Sovi 
et bloc. Senator Millikin finds it difh- 
cult to define “peaceful trade,” and 
Representatives Reed and Simpson 
wish to reserve the problem for con 
gressional action. 

One of the particularly interesting 
sections is that in which Mr. McDon 
ald presents a program for providing 
government assistance to communi 
ties, employers and workers to facili 
tate adjustment in case injury should 
be caused by tariff changes. While no 
other member of the Commission 
supported his proposal, it felt “it 
should be presented to the public,” 
and it was incorporated in the report. 

The Commission started with a re 
alistic picture of the basic problems. 
However, in its search for unanimity 
and perhaps even for a majority it 
had to record its proposals not so 
much in terms of economic logic or 
total effectiveness as in terms of a 


ceptability to its members. Its recom 
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mendations are much less bold than 
those contained in the earlier Bell re- 
port, for example. If it was expected 
that the Randall report would pro- 
vide a clear and definite basis for 
American foreign economic policy in 
the future, the compromise recom- 
mendations and the many dissents 
make it clear that this happy result 


has not been achieved. 


Outlook for Change Dim 


The Randall report has been dis- 
tributed to the various executive 
agencies of the government. It is 
hardly to be expected that common 
ground among the departments will 
be easily found, particularly in view 
of the positions which have been 
taken in the past by the Secretary of 
Commerce and by some officials in 
the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture. 

Even now that the President has 
sent a tariff message to Congress on 
that the 


March 30, it seems clear 


same old issues will emerge once 
more. Not only can one anticipate 
this as a result of the broad dissents 
by Senator Millikin, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and by 
Representative Reed, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
and Representative Simpson, third- 
ranking member of the same com- 
mittee, but warning fireworks were 
set off in Congress on January 25 
following the release of the report. 
In the House, where one hour was 
allocated to Representative Cleveland 
M. Bailey of West Virginia for the 
purpose, 15 Congressmen (not in 
cluding Representatives Reed and 
Simpson but including one other 
member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee) vigorously at- 
tacked the report with particular ref 
erence to its tariff proposals. They 
represented nine states, and during 
the hour about 30 industries were 
mentioned whose survival is presum 


ably threatened by the recommenda 


tions of the Commission. The list 
is familiar—coal, wool, meat, lead, 
zinc, glassware, chemicals, clothes- 
pins, wine, cherries and the rest. No 
one spoke in defense of the Com- 
mission. However, other groups, such 
as 18 economists who met at Prince- 
ton University on February 4 and 5, 
have declared that the proposals are 
entirely inadequate to meet Ameri- 


can responsibilities. 


Looking forward, there is every 
likelihood that the Randall report 
“package” will be broken into a 
number of pieces; and if any action 
at all is taken on many of these it 
will probably be less, rather than 
more, than the recommendations of 
the majority. Many controversies are 
involved. The same congressional 
committees must consider problems 
of taxation and social security. And 
the President must utilize his pres- 
tige on many other legislative mat- 
ters. Under these circumstances, the 
safest forecast is that little action will 
be taken at this session with respect 
to most of the matters covered by the 
report and that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act will once more be 


extended for a short period. 


READING SUGGESTIONS: The Randall 
report includes a note that “the staff papers 
prepared by the research staff of the Com- 
mission are being published in February 
1954 in a separate volume as a supplement 
to this report.” Since the staff consisted of 

erts, tl vailable, should 
be most illuminating. Additional discussion 
of the problems can be found in the follow- 
ing: Economic Survey of Europe Since the 
United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, 1953); Europe— 
The Way Ahead (Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, December 
1952); International Trade Policy Issues 
(Washington, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, February 1953); Klaus 
Knoor and Gardner Patterson, A Critique 
of the Randall Commission Report (Prince- 
International Fi- 
Section and Center of International 
Robert Marjolin, Europe 
States in the World Econ- 
omy (Durham, Duke University Press, 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual 
Security, A Trade and Tariff Policy in the 
National Interest (Bell report) (Washing- 

ton, February 1953). 
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Matthews 
(Continued from page 2) 

bility which it deserves.” His most 
important move in this field was not 
only to agree to a hemispheric eco- 
nomic conference, which the Latin 
American countries wanted, but to 
offer to play host to the meeting in 
Washington. However, it was decid- 
ed to hold the conference in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

W. Randolph Burgess, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, surprised and delighted the eco- 
nomic delegates by inviting them to 
sit with the United States in parleys 
leading toward bilateral tax treaties. 
The so-called double taxation on for- 
eign investment profits has always 
been a sore point with Latin Ameri- 
can nations—and with North Ameri- 
can investors, for that matter. 

The United States was wholly iso- 
lated on only one issue—colonialism. 
A resolution was put through on 
March 17 by a vote of 19 to 0, with 
only the North American delegation 
abstaining. It called for the com- 
plete elimination in the Americas of 
colonies under European sovereignty. 
The ‘United States naturally had to 
refrain from supporting a quixotic 
resolution aimed at our allies, Brit- 
ain, France and the Netherlands, 
whose legal and historic positions are 
unassailable. We held that the issue 
of colonialism is for the United Na- 


Conterence. Those who voted for the 
resolution knew it could have no 
practical effect. It was one more proof 
of the continuing strength of nation- 
alism in Latin America and there- 
fore not a hopeful sign for the future. 


Human Rights 


But the optimists could point to 
the way the question of human rights 
was being handled. There seemed to 
be general agreement that the Cara- 
cas conference should not close with- 
out some declaration reafirming and 
fortifying the “American Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Man” 
which had been passed at Bogota in 
1948. There is not a single country— 
ours included—that could claim to be 
carrying out the Bogota Declaration 
in every respect, and this time the 
Inter-American Conference was be- 
ing held in a country—Venezuela— 
where human rights are honored in 
the breach, not the observance. Yet 
the feeling was that each .member 
could overlook the beam in the other 
fellow’s eye so long as the fellow in 
question ignored the mote in his 
neighbor’s eye. 

Cynicism about such things would 
not be sensible or wise. The aspira- 
tions for democracy and for social, 
political and economic reforms are 
fundamental in Latin America. In 
some respects this ferment is the 
most important characteristic of hemi- 


militarism, the fascism and Peronism 
that are still dominating a majority 
of the governments are becoming 
anachronisms. They continue because 
political power in Latin American 
countries almost always resides in 
the Army. High military officers are 
naturally reactionary in Latin Ameri- 
ca and are linked to vested interests 
like the Church, aristocracy, land and 
business. The urge for democracy is 
welling upward from the people as 
literacy and political consciousness 
increase, as economies become di- 
versified, as urbanization grows, and 
with it all, a middle class develops. 
Even the dictators now rule in the 


name of democracy. 


The Organization of American 
States has given the Western Hemi- 
sphere longer periods of peace than 
any other region in the world has 
enjoyed. It is a genuinely democratic 
organization, based on liberal prin 
ciples and fortified by common inter 
ests. Everyone can be pleased that it 
sailed through the Caracas confer 


ence with flying colors. 


Mr. Matthews has been with The New York 
Times since 1922, serving successively 
reporter, foreign editor and war corre- 
spondent, with assignments in Paris, Rome, 
New Delhi and London. Since 1949 Mr. 
Matthews has been on The New York 
Times editorial staff, covering Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. In 1953 he received the annual 
award of the Inter-American Association 
for Democracy and Freedom. He is the au 
thor of “The U.S. and Latin America,” 
Headline Series, No. 100 (New York, For 
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